soon as a siege was imminent j^now, the heavy losses
sustained at Chinhat had made the need for concen-
tration doubly urgent. During the afternoon an at-
tempt was made to signal to the fort, but the tele-
graph had been so badly damaged by the enemy's
musketry that it was found unworkable, and nothing
more could be done that day.
Mrs Inglis, who was only twenty-four, with her
two small boys and baby, and Mrs Case and her
sister, Caroline Dickson, had been sharing quarters
in the upper storey of the Residency building, but
they were soon driven down by the roundshot to the
basement, where they spent the rest of the day with
the gunners' wives. The windows were all bar-
ricaded and it was not safe to step outside 5 they
could only wait and listen anxiously to the firing.
Towards evening, when things were quieter,
Colonel Inglis took them to a little room which
opened off a courtyard in the centre of the position
and which had formerly been part of a native gaol.
Mrs Inglis was carried over on a sofa. They were
all tired out and slept soundly.
Next morning Inglis came in and warned them to
expect heavy firing soon, and a few minutes later
they heard a storm of gunfire and musketry. They
could get no news, for every man was at his post.
The women sat there trembling, convinced tfiatTRe"
enemy would break in and kill them all, until Mrs
Case, who would not give way to her grief, knelt
with her sister by Mrs Inglis9 bedside and read the
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